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ABSTRACT 



An individualized approach to second language reading 



instruction in a large class is described. First, characteristics of 
the large class as a teaching and learning environment are examined, 
and the instructional advantages of individualizing assignments are 
noted. Two forms of reading materials used with first-year college 
students are then discussed. The first is a booklet of 10 similar, 
brief readings. Each student is assigned one of the ten texts to read 
in depth and given a list of questions to consider and answer, based 
on the text. In a class of 60, only 6 students are working on the 
same text, and must work alone and quietly, allowing some time for 
the teacher to return previous assignments and answer individual 
questions. The readings are varied in both type and topic, and the 
questions address comprehension of content, opinion, format, and 
vocabulary. The second kind of reading material used is a booklet 
made by small groups of students to build cn new vocabulary learning. 
Each group works cooperatively to create a vocabulary list, and the 
groups' lists are compiled into one reference. Procedures for this 
project are detailed, and some samples of student work are appended. 
Contains three references. (MSE) 
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Indivualizing reading assignments 
in large class language study. 

Torkil Christensen 
Hokusei Women's Junior College 

Scope 

This paper is the third in a series of descriptions of what I have been doing in read- 
ing lessons with large classes. The previous papers have described an approach to help 
students to become comfortable with newspapers in English in a one year course 
(Christensen, 1991 ), and the second paper provided details for managing extensive 
reading with the many students (Christensen, 1992). 

The aim of this paper is to discuss the large class environment to better establish 
the advantages of individualizing assignments and to describe some individualized as- 
signments of this kind, additional to those detailed in the two previous papers. The 
discussion in this paper is aimed at language learning throughout, except where oth- 
erwise noted. The suggestions and ideas were developed while teaching reading and 
writing to first year students at the college in the past year. 

After the discussion of the large class environment a scheme of booklets with sets of 
readings is detailed, with examples of the assignments students were asked to com- 
plete. The third section of the paper details how to produce student made booklets for 
vocabulary study, with examples of the assignments accompanying these and also ex- 
amples of the pages that went into these booklets. 

The Large Class Environment 

The design of exercises and activities for large classes depend on an understanding 
of the conditions of this particular environment, not only from the viewpoint of the in- 
structor but also from that of the students and even outside observers. 

To an outside observer the large number of students with one instructor could seem 
to mandate a strongly teacher centered rigidly structured approach to the teaching. 
This is indeed what is often employed in large classes, and such an approach to the 
teaching provides a convenient avenue to convey information and specific skills that all 
students need to acquire. 

However, a teacher centered approach is not always advantageous. Relying on 
oneway communication from teacher to students gives rise to a variety of problems, as 
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invariably shown in surveys of student impressions of the activities in large classes, 
and reported by Allright(l989). 

In a teacher centered large class environment, student activity is not limited to re- 
acting to the teaching. In large classes students may feel that nothing much goes on a 
lot of the time. That happens when teacher directed study appears irrelevant to indi- 
vidual students or when the teacher is busy attending to some students at the expense 
of the rest. When students do not actively take part in the class study, the class time 
may be spent in individual reflection on the material taught or on extraneous matters, 
socializing with other students, or other activities that are not necessarily related to 
the learning. 

Further, while the teacher is engaged in explaining material to students there are 
invariably some who do not pay attention, or who do not comprehend completely. 
Then, even when comprehension is not complete, there are usually only inadequate op- 
portunities to request further elucidation, and this makes it difficult for students to 
catch up. As a result, when testing learning of specifically taught matters at the end 
of lessons, very few students display a full mastery of the material taught and the rest 
show widely varying degrees of understanding. It is further rarely possible to know 
whether the knowledge displayed in such tests is due to prior learning or a result of 
the lesson. 

A further constraint on tests in large classes is that they must be arranged so that 
the large number of students can be graded with a minimum of effort, and this often 
obviates individual attention. There is not time to provide complete feedback, and feed- 
back is often of a general nature that does not address the problems of all students. 

From the student's vantage point, much goes on in a largo classroom, and many 
aspects other than the teaching distract and hold student attention. The noise and 
physical discomfort in an often crowded room demand focused concentration to follow 
the lesson. The teaching may not be at the level that the student is interested in or 
comfortable with, and in this respect there is little that a teacher centered approach 
can accomplish other than hoping that students are and remain interested. 

An optimum learning environment for a student would be one where the material is 
at the level of the student and where the student has some influence on the material 
that is being studied, or at least on the form of the study. 

Individualizing assignments seems an attractive option in all skill areas, and it is 
usually possible to introduce a large element of student control in any area of lan- 
guage learning. The types of individualized assignments dealt with in this report were 
developed for reading classes, but it would be possible to extend them to study which 
concentrates on other skills. 

The instructor, adopting a teacher centered approach in a large class does not have 
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the luxury of addressing the needs of specific students, and may decide to aim teach- 
ing at the average, the better, or the poorer students. It will however often be impossi- 
ble to know how well an approach matches the needs of a particular class or approach 
before quite some time has passed, and this lack of feedback to the teacher may be- 
come a source of much frustration and unnecessary worry for both instructor and stu- 
dents. 

Individualizing assignments offer great advantages from the instructor's point of 
view. With individualized assignments, students work at different assignments, and 
this releases the instructor to attend to those students who need attention, students 
work on their own without the option of relying on copying and the instructor becomes 
able to accept responses based on the perceived abilities of individual students. 

The above discussion shows that large classes may turn into less than optimum 
learning environments and that both student learning and teacher wellbeing may suf- 
fer in the process. 

Individualizing assignments offers an avenue to overcome many of the drawbacks. 
Optimally they require each student to work at a level and degree of complexity that 
matches the student. It becomes impossible to simply copy assignments from fellow 
students, and so requires each student to work with the material, at the same time as 
fellow students can act as informers on how to respond to an assignment. With indi- 
vidual assignments, the discussion among students in class will be about the content 
of the assignments and ways to respond, and students will be exposed to more of the 
various assignments than their own. There may be a need for introducing new con- 
cepts and material to the whole class, but much of the time is available to deal with 
students on a one to one basis. 

There are also potential drawbacks when attempting to provide individualized as- 
signments. Such assignments may require copying facilities and perhaps the teacher 
needs help with collating and other aspects of preparations for the classes. Finding 
suitable materials in the amounts necessary to have all students working on different 
assignments is also a problem, as a.*c problems with copyright. The following will as- 
sume that such physical, logistic constraints are resolved and do not present problems. 

The previous two papers(Christenscn,1991 and 1992)discusscd some individualized 
assignments: the use of SRA reading laboratories, exercises requiring reactions lo 
single sentences, assignments where all students use different texts (newspapers) as 
the basis for their reading, and gave general suggestions to allow a high degree of in- 
dividualization. The following will describe two approaches that 1 developed last year. 

This paper may be considered a progress report in an ongoing attempt to provide a ' 
less teacher centered environment where students in large classes have more responsi- 
bility for their study. 
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Booklets 

The booklets consist of a number of sets of ten similar readings. They were intro- 
duced to overcome the paucity of reading material in the textbook and the difficulty of 
keeping track of separate prints. The readings in one set are of similar length and 
content, for example about different areas of the world, or like the examples at the 
end of this section. 

All ten readings are assigned at once, and each student reads the 3tory on the page 
where the last digit in the page number matches the last digit in the student number. 
As a result each student reads one of the ten pages in detail and the remaining pages 
can be used for surveying or other purposes. In a class of sixty students, only half a 
dozen students will then be reading the same page (text), and it is rare that neighbors 
are working on the same reading. The assignment that students have to complete for 
the ten pages is provided on a separate print io allow opportunity to read and compre- 
hend and complete it at their ov/n pace. The assignments consist of "generic" ques- 
tions, questions that apply to all the ten pages in the set. Examples are provided at the 
end of this section. 

In a lesson with such a booklet I (the teacher) introduce the new reading strategy or 
other point that 1 wish to draw attention to, and then the students are left to work 
through the assignment. 

During class, the teacher's job is to assist students who have problems with the as- 
signments, or who have other business to transact with the teacher. 1 made assign- 
ments so that they could be completed in one lesson, or assigned parts of an assign- 
ment for one lesson by writing the questions in the assignment which should be com- 
pleted in this lesson on the blackboard (the parts of a longer assignment that 1 would 
expect completed in this lesson). 

In class, students read the assigned text and do the exercises. Quite some discus- 
sion goes on between the students, and much of that is related to the meaning and im- 
plications of the different readings. As nearly all students have to work on their own 
the classroom is generally quiet, providing a good setting for handing back assign- 
ments from previous, lessons and attending to student queries. 

There are of course a number of problems: usually some of the questions do not ap- 
ply very well to all the ten readings, students misunderstand parts of the assignment, 
or are unable to perform the tasks despite the instructions. 

When questions do not fit the reading a student is working with, I ask this student 
to write "doesn't apply" or lo provide some explanation why the question doesn't fit. 
The assignment may also ask for a set number of instances of words, patterns, or 
similar, and a reading may not contain enough such instances. In thai case the stu- 
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dents are asked to write that there arc not enough such instances. At first students are 
puzzled by being allowed to apparently avoid finding a real answer, but it is soon ac- 
cepted as a sufficient response. 

Undoubtedly these two ways to escape answering are overused, however the inci- 
dence has seemed low and where a response of this kind is in any way reasonable 1 ac- 
cept it. After the initial puzzlement at being allowed such "inadequate" responses, the 
students seem to appreciate the arrangement. 

Where my ideas and a student's are at substantial variance in a particular re- 
sponse, I may ask the student to explain the thinking behind the response and then 1 
explain the ai.n I had with the question, and do not generally ask the student to redo 
the response. Subjectively, this approach seems to build a degree of trust, and stu- 
dents rarely seem to deliberately shirk assignments. However when readings are diffi- 
cult or uninteresting it could be a problem. 
Examples of readings for booklets: 

I Directory of Environmental Groups 

II Imaginary Places 

EI Origins of Everyday Things 

IV Ecological Issues and Opinions 

V Things to Keep in Mind 
M Book Reviews 

\1 Stories: 

Less is more: A call for shorter work hours 
What you don't know about Indians 
Too much stuff! Our accumulating crisis 
Who says the family farm is dead? 
Frances Moore Lappe's diet for a better world 

Brief explanations of each of these groups: 

I A page here consisted of details of half a dozen environmental groups, their pur- 
pose, address, membership, funding, activities, etc. The students were asked to com- 
pare the diverse groups on several criteria (cost, purpose, etc.), and to offer an opin- 
ion about each group. 

II These pages consisted of two discriptions (one long and one short) of imaginary 
places in literature. Students were asked to report details of these places and how they 
related to the real world. As the places were imaginary they would bo unknown to the 
students and so students would be unable to rely on what they already knew. 

III A page here consisted of the history of a thing in everyday use or the history of a 
ceremony or similar, well known to the students. It was expected and confirmed, that 
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students were not aware of the origins of these matters and that they found the newly 
won information interesting. 

IV A page here was an essay about an ecological problem written by an expert in the 
field. Students were generally aware of the problem but not of details of the problem, 
and they responded with interest to these texts. 

V Each of the pages here had one or two suggestions for how to approach life in our 
modern world, like: distinguish fact from opinion; become more knowledgable of his- 
tory; or similar. 

VI It was difficult to find book reviews of the right length, and the two that each stu- 
dent had to read generally spread over two pages. The reviews were rather difficult 
and students were not excited by these readings. 

VII These stories were assigned in twos and threes and provided a change of pace 
from the ten page reading sets. As the titles indicate, the stories dealt with matters of 
an everyday nature and seemed to be read with attention. 

Examples of assignments: 

The following is the first assignment after the booklets have been distributed, the 
aim is to have the students look around and orient themselves in the booklet without 
getting too involved in the details of the texts: 

First I would like us to orient ourselves in the readings. Please look around in your 
booklet (today you decide where to look), pick about ten pages, and tell me: 

1) What is your first impression of each page? 

2) What does it seem like each of these pages is about? 

3) What is a remarkable thing on the page (each page)? 
-do this for each of the ten pages please. 

Then read the right hand stories on pp.55 and 56, and tell me (for each of the two 
stories): 

4) Does it make sense? 

5) Do yoi' pgree? 

6) How can you do as it is suggested? 

The instructions for the first three items above may seem unnecessarily repetitive, 
but the students seem to benefit from very detailed and redundant instructions. The 
lack of a need to read all the ten pages may be the main challenge for students here. I 
am of course also available to provide further explanations. 

Items four and five are in group V above and ere short and clear readings that may 
be seen to relate to the lives of the studens. 
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The students get about one hour of class time to do this assignment. It elicited 
much discussion and looking over shoulders and showing friends the pages they had 
discovered. 

The following assignment is for the group V stories above: 

1. Look at all the "Things to Keep in Mind, "and tell me which seem 

a) Reasonable 

b) Unreasonable 

c) Incomprehensible 

d) Easy to Follow 

e) Difficult to Follow 

-pick two for each category and give a reason why you choze it. 

2. What are half a dozen difficult words in your "Thing to Keep in Mind" + in the next 
one? 

What do they do in their sentences? 
Are they in the Word Booklet? 
Do they seem useful to know? 
(for each word) 

3. What is your "Thing to Keep in Mind," summarize it in 30 words; then give an ex- 
ample of it from your daily life, does it make sense in Japan? Comment some more. 

4. Pick another page, and do the same as in 3). 
NEXT: 

For p. 54, and the left side of pp. 55 & 56, look at and read the three stories: 

5. did anybody else ever tell you this (who, why, when, and how did they tell you-for 
each)? 

6. give an example where you did what the stories ask you to(for each story). 

7. find three words in these three "Things to Keep in Mind" that have explanations in 
the Word Booklet. 

Students get a full 90 minute lesson to complete this, it first requires them to look 
lightly at all the ten pages and then to read their own page in some more detail. 
Rather than doing just one page they have to read through two (item 4), and the sec- 
ond seemed to be easier to do than the first. 

Were the students to read and do everything in this assignment in great detail, it 
would probably be difficult to complete the assignment during the lesson, and many 
do not complete it. But they arc instructed to work quickly and try to grasp the intent 
behind the readings rather than every detail in it. 

Questions four and seven mention a Word Booklet which is explained below. Here 
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the students are asked to use this Word Booklet which they themselves have produced. 

When sensitizing students to reading strategies, an assignment may look like the 
following. Here the focus is on cause and effect statements which have been introduced 
by the instructor. The "your page" referred to in 1 and 2 is an interview with a person 
that the students have read previously: 

1) Find 5 cause-effect statements on your page 

Where and what are they (and put c and e over/under the words)? 

2) Find 5 cause-effect statements on another page 

Where and what are they (and pu c and e over/under the words)? 

3) What are some difficult words on your Imaginary Place page ( E above), with an 
explanation for the meaning (half a dozen for each place). 

4) What are some useful verb phrases in the stories about imaginary places (tell me 
three for each place)? 

5) Tell me what you think about the imaginary places, each of them. 
How you would like to go there, why, and what would happen if you went. 

A full 90 minute class was set aside for this assignment, the cause-effect statements 
were a new thing, but the readings where the students were searching for them were 
known. It is the first time to deal with the Imaginary Places page and there is time to 
look around in the texts and to read them. 



Next is the following assignment where the interviews and the Imaginary Places are 
used again: 

1) About your page, please tell me, in half a dozen words: 

Who? 

Where? 

When? 

What? 

Why? 

2) and for one of the other pages, tell me which page and the answers to the questions 
above. 

3) About the longest story on your "Imaginary Places" page: 

1. What kind of people live there? 

2. What do they do? 

3. What happens there? 
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4. What has happened there(histcry)? 

5. What is a happy thing there? 

6. What is a problem there? 

4) How is the place you explained about in 3) 

1. Landmarks 

2. Climate 

3. Strange features 

4. Nature 

In this assignment 1) is for the interview mentioned in the previous assignment, and 
the attention to who/where/when/what/why is a new element. The questions about the 
Imaginary Places ask the students to report details of these stories. 



These booklets were produced by and used to help students in their vocabulary 
study and were also employed to help students benefit from their large numbers in the 
classes, by showing them that the large group can cooperate to learn a great deal 
about one topic, with limited individual effort. 

For the vocabulary study, students were put in groups of two or three and asked to 
produce a page (size specified, usually A4) with words they had newly learned. They 
were asked to provide a set number each, and on the page to detail what the words 
were, what they meant, where they had found them, and to add some more. The 
"some more" can be a story that incorporated all the words presented, or a drawing 
to enliven the page or represent some or all of the words. 

The first time we tried this, I arranged the groups and distributed the assignment 
about 20 minutes before the end of the lesson, and so provided time for the students to 
get acquainted with the other people in their group, and discuss how to divide up the 
work. It is possible to have students decide the groups themselves, I did not do that 
but used student numbers to determine the groups. This seemed to work well, except 
perhaps in a few cases where one or more of the group members were consistently ab- 
sent, Here I made allowances for such special conditions, lightening the load on the 
remaining students, 

There was a deadline for submission of the completed pages and it was generally 
kept. The pages were assembled and copied in booklet form with a front page and in- 
dex of the words appearing on the different pages. The index was produced by word- 
processor by me. 

Production of such booklets requires some attention to detail, but it is well within 
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the skills of the average language teacher, the arrangement of the pages is the most 
complex. The positioning of the cover page and index can be used to make the number 
of pages even, and copying is not really complex with a double sided copier. The com- 
pleted pages were then given to the students who assembled the booklet individually. 
Here it is important to have clear pagenumbers on the pages. 

With about 20 groups and fifteen words a page the total number of words reaches 
close to 300, even with overlaps. This may be the maximum that can be accommodat- 
ed in one booklet. Fewer words would often be adequate, but the complexity of the 
booklet should be determined by the use that is intended for it, and some experimen- 
tation may be necessary in particular situations. 

When the booklet was presented to the students, one lesson was spent looking 
around in the booklet and making use of the words that are presented there, the ap- 
pendix has an example of such an assignment. Later in the year I repeatedly re- 
quired the students to use this Word Booklet to find words that they had trouble with 
in other readings. 

The students enjoyed making the booklets, and the repeated use seemed to be wel- 
comed. The limited scope of a booklet (as compared to a dictionary) seems attractive 
and apparently encouraged its use. 

1 also had one class make a booklet with descriptions of the fifty states of the United 
States. It was quite successful but may take up more time than is generally available 
in a reading course of the kind considered here. 

Using such a content based booklet seems to offer possibilities for content based 
courses. In this case the information provided about the various states was in no way 
exhaustive, but the fact that all states appeared, and are described in an easily acces- 
sible manner seems to provide a good introduction to the states. 

The assignments to make and work with the Word Booklets: 

The following is the assignment detailing how to make the booklets. 
New words wc learned/experenced/ran into since the holidays: 

With your partner(s), fill in an A4 page with new words you have learned from the 
booklet and other sources since the holidays. 

Each of you should provide half a dozen words, note where you found them, what 
they mean, and how they are useful to know. Also tell us some words that are related 
to the new ones (maybe some you already know or which are also new). 

Write a story with all the words. It will have to be a slightly mad story to get ail ths 
words in, 1 guess, so don't worry about reality. 

The words you introduce are for you and everybody in the class to use so make your 
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explanations helpful, and readable. 

The following- assignment is for the students to acquaint themselves with the word- 
Booklet. 

This is all about the Word Booklet; 

I ) Look at the index, find three interesting words and look them up. Then tell 
me: a) are the explanations understandable; 

b) do they appear in their stories; 

c) can you find them in the booklet; 

d) do you know these words now? 
(for each word please) 

II ) Please look around in the stories on each page, which 
seems funniest? 
strangest? 

has all the words on the page? 
has the fewest of the words? 

IH) Please look at the three pages before or after "your "page and for those three 
pages tell me: a) which the pages are, 

b) which two words have the best explanations, 

c) which two the poorest explanations, 

d) which two are the most useful to know, 

e) which two the most difficult to learn, and 

f) which two the most unnnecessary. 
Give reasons for selecting each word. 

IV) How would you have made your page different now that you sec the whole 
Word Booklet? 
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Finally 



The above described two ideas for individualizing assignments in large classes. The 
two formats have been used successfully, but can probably be further refined, when 
such further refinements have been worked out it is hoped to provide of these in a fu- 
ture edition of the Bulletin. 
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No.t^t Satomt F*k*shi 
No. 209 [Ainako Miy*U 
No. 22 Mo.su W\ TswMuva 



Words 



Place 



Meaning 



Whfcn th* who mfl-k* a -fire 

V/b*n w« *no«v person's 



How ? 



• intend ia vy 



In \>ooV\et 
in booV let 







• sarcophagi 
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;n booklet 


0 chamber 
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it ^vity, He 2*ve + keu4 "1" wg s^fUji*^ i^Uf^ h^^. 
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Indivualizing- reading assignments in large class language study. 



SOLD STATE — ALASKA 

Most people "CUmk A-Usk^ is a cold area, t>^D 
its latitude is as Wicjh os ike oiAe of -^'Wn or 
fcel^iiAvvv /UtiA<*ll_y , it is re tat i i/e^y w&rvn at ike Paciftc 
coast- Alaska was dlscoveired by ^RjASffft^ exp/omer, 
Vii)^ Berivy, wd because c\ territory of Russia. Mo&evv~. 
Bws i a declined cunA IWeci, tWr 

AUv>(«x iMte sold to Awvfimfca. The pr 
U-ts only "7-2 wiilliovA do Ho 
gold nASh happened, cw^ 1te p*p^ 
Xion oi 1 AWk- increased. 




OHIO ; / 6^^/ CotusmtiM. CUvi - 4". ^£ 

aM^d Matt M ifa Utf&K<n <rf (ZtneAsCcci . %>wi iW/ 
oJ&cAX&yi 7%a?tt*uc ccnuPtUuXu vUGVity tki ^UttrvTi 



92E022 9ne#MriA, ftZwukaJzci 




■ 99 - 17 



Torkil Christensen 



Cave -So* t+ «JwVitle H \y gvowi»>9 * develop'^. 
Solution : A solution «s <\. uj<\i* ok- deo.U'rj wiHj <x difficult 
s\ttt<\Vior> So *fecs+ -H>e di^cul+t^ is amoved. 

^3»ohftl •. fc^Wwl owjoinia<x+iohs <\vA activities *«t«*e * 

particular <vne<n «>$■ * ccun-tru, 
ingenious *. hwj^e-w w«re l**et>t«tt»lij 4*txe«< -,.© -the 
Uw»hd»-obe by pieces o£ cvi»^ • « t© do 

common : 9"* cowrie* $*»•■*•.»>* s °! ,€< 'l mol , c ^ 
Som*tVm«,<*©u dermal! 9 -Oivr^r £or> S»mon« -to 

do <\ pfece o£ ««Ork $er <$o<x. 
ewbra.ce. : ("be* «©u. embrace, someone, f*** e>o« 3r 

0V©*n<Hh«w in ovxicv to show tjOMr o^Pec-tioVi 

+hew. , 
pevpetuode * somecne ov- something perpe-tuates *. *nu<**4©* 
6Y feei'ieS, ^e<) cau^se it to a>h+'»nue;a formal <voK*. 

a^m -. yau ck$$\y»> cv-Sacf, testate -(Wv H'j deWrteliJ-t^ 
inspire; Someone ov som«rtV)^9 Aspires ^0 do 'Semrtfc;^ 

4e<j mc^e you. «owt- "to do '& bq qWivyj <y« new; . 
dtoevve: people or *hH*s+U+ eve diverse cxre v/er<* dtttereM- 

ST ® " R Y 

A Ui+<me ago, »UWwj Wo. " *** co»«i3fcn «jU»,i«. Heih,i s +. 

The bo^ woes ncJ^ M»ch»«- forever. I («oem«4+ocuh*&ve)-»aTtwde«t3 

iwtf nurtured "ingeniously by his ««t sar« ih*v he hod^ed idea. o$*a(uti»n 

parent*. A-S-V«r \*> 4«a.«, he uient to 1» i*u> custom, they ihspVed 

school He ^ brt<jh+ bo*. He t» bec^e l-tot- cMe*.Tfcwj <^ 

pepuUv «/.+b W***. H« staled *ve«e "*W ch r^ ^<^»-T£ r 

, . , , . .0 , 1 • m. effort* m*A<* +h« drt«Mn c«\me -H-ufe.Ttea 

sublet. He »p^t vcW .»■*** .^vied cn o« curt***. The<, eMb«w«i 
libvtx^. There cx», ^ b^k.By ^ e+Key fc ^^.^ ^ vW ,^ ^ 
rteuxxM. b\s t^n bxJ cusio« f evp^t* . ^n ^ 

The caters w«9 C^i"«J Sti-*.cWy« fWe r 10 C hih*r* e«t. ^ r 

inil>« itx^n thought 4iwcV sowcow^ aibolish sMeo O 

tb'iJ ev\\ custom, ttfben WitV^el <«co ar>/ he*- 
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Indivualizing reading assignments in large class language study. 



?2B Scyaka. M*?$uToOn& 

o assassination (P 3 $) 

l^hen Sainton e Important if at noted , fney are cmurierei • 

an *$$a.ssir\*.fton ttfesmpt . 

o inability (P39) 

J-f yo« relkr to someone's iV*fc<(itp fa Jo focfoe-thtnCj. j ycnAavz. Mtfitirrfa 

1» 4* fact *f«-t -fkeyare ^*kfe to do H . 

&*) Ske JetyW ^ k**t«*<J kis hMiy To Work s O^fosstbilny) 

......//| *co$y$teqn. ;* all the plants <*v\d anior*&\$ -that live. 7r\ a par-ncufar 

area -to father with tta complex relationship ik*t ex^u between all of tJ*?*n 
Qj\d ik&r anWw M^enl" ; a. Technic**/ worA. 

If ^Hfafti a 1 ^r»W/ of 

< Tfe« *fe*f:«r to confidence 

A a<kjy« i*S ^o<mC-rf\(Vop vs/kfek f>«op|fi often £ay *h</ \*fcicJ\ e*prei$e$ a. 

<}twA -truiK aWt *><*e a*(Vct of Itfe: a»\ o(d-fitfMoHe<{ woird . 
, W) $ke r«nM«cl«l of tUe old aoW . c***'"^ 

Y****y *>«e«kl»»? m fnc^u-c^t wU" f+ off en U r pc*\<, 

On.* «. ^^^^^ ^^ tw ^ • jjctfsoa 

V»\Vt\ >n*5 ow yiA, "tV* <jV\ s mme. *ts £»uta. staves 
"iufcevv&A w ^Vfttc^sWMb *»t* &Wys w^'UA "to 

^ to fV<>t4ot it... S«tM*»-\y» \wt ^ ow 
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